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(AROUND THE INDIAN MOVEMENT) PHOTOGRAPHS by MICHELLE VIGNES 


Think of the American Indian and what do you see? A 
craggy, somehow symbolic face in the foreground of a 
windswept plain dotted with buffalo perhaps, implying 
frontiers beyond. The Indians have become the 
metaphor for the American frontier. 


In one way, this is easy to understand, since the history 
of the destruction of the Indian race is the same story 
as the destruction of that which the Indians sanctified: 
our natural, living context. To destroy this context, 
one has to eliminate the vision. And yet we are not 
separate from the Indians; we are a part of what we 
destroy. 


But thinking of the Indians in this way makes it easy 
for us to dismiss them: “Too bad about what happened 
to the Indian” -- as if it only happened to one 
individual instead of a whole race of individuals, each 
a part of the myriad of Indian cultures. As if it were not 
still happening here and now. 


This hounding of an entire population off the North 
American continent entailed more than even the many 
lives that were lost, a population decimated. 
Persecution pushed forth on all cultural fronts as well, 
affecting the familial, educational and artistic bases of 
Indian life. 


Thus, Indian families were separated by various 
government agencies. The Indian children were forced 
to go to white schools. Native artistic expression was 
forbidden by law until 1932. The Potlatch, a 
celebration ritual, was outlawed for decades in Canada 
due to the efforts of Christian missionaries. More 
recently of course, the white Americans created their 
own fiction Indian (for better box office and home 
viewing), wherein the Indians’ role in history was 
maligned and entirely, willfully, misrepresented. 
Cowboy-and-Indian movies had a lot to do with the 
cultural bias of non-Indian Americans to exalt the 
bully, a tendency probably more in evidence now than 
ever before. 


And of course though it was acceptable for other, 
immigrating cultures to remember and celebrate their 
respective cultural origins, the same did not hold true Alcatraz, 1970 
for the Indian people. Columbus Day, an Italian as 

well as American festival, has been celebrated as a 

day of mourning among Indians. The larger 

non-Indian American culture refused to assimilate the 

Indian experience in the way it more or less had taken 

in that of other peoples. 


In our time, the Indians continue to be harassed. If, + Pineridge Reservation 
for example, the plots of land they have been given (in 
exchange for North America) are found to have 
mineral goodies, life becomes an obstacle course; 
sooner or later, the strip-mining will begin. 


The Indians de, however, have some allies in the 
non-Indian world. Nowadays, when (as 
cinematographer Haskell Wechsler points out) human 
history is written with the camera, it is fortunate that 


FMENT INDIEN 


STORY by ALICE POLESKI 


there are those on hand holding cameras to show the 
Indian point of view. Pat Ferrero’s glimpses of the 
Hopi, for example, in “Songs of the Fourth World.” Or 
Claudio Reggio's "Koyansqaatsi,” where the Indian 
vision shows itself as the rational alternative to the 
madness of our Western daily experience. 


A photographer who has done much to document the 
American Indian Movement is French photographer 
Michelle Vignes. 


Michelle Vignes has come a long way from her 
birthplace in Reims, France, living and working in San 
Francisco for nearly 19 years. Her connection with the 
Indians has been almost as long. Her involvement with 
photography goes back even further to 1953, when she 
started working in Paris for Magnum, the well-known 
international photo agency. 


Although one of her bosses was Henri Cartier-Bresson, 
Michelle herself had not yet begun to shoot ("a camera 
would have burnt my hands back then,” she says). It 
Ka Mook Banks, 1981 was not until she worked for UNESCO in Paris in 1958 
that she bought her own Leica and went to work. 


Having seen and seized upon San Francisco as the 
place she wanted to be, she returned there from New 
York in 1966. It was hard going for a while, but San 
Francisco was the optimum place for a photo journalist 
at that time. “Somebody has to take the first risk for 
you,” Michelle says, "and give you your first break.” In 
her case, it was the Bureau Chief of "Newsweek" who 
looked at her work in silence and said, "We'll have 
assignments for you right away.” She still does work 
for "Newsweek". 


Michelle's involvement with the Indians began when 
she was shooting on Alcatraz for Gamma in 1969. 
Navajo, Red Rock, 1980 There was an Indian occupation of the island, and 
Michelle met Peter Blue Cloud, an Indian poet, and 
gave him some photos for a book he was doing on 
Alcatraz. Later, some friends asked her to photograph 
the funeral of Richard Oakes, an Indian leader and 
father of eight. His murderer, as so often happens in 
these cases, was released after a few months in jail. 
Michelle was also at Wounded Knee in 1973. 


"In the papers, I didn't think what was going on was 
what was being represented. | decided to try to go, if 
possible. Then I got an assignment to cover Wounded 
Knee for a magazine called ‘Place.’ | got there after 
the siege had been on for a month. It was getting more 
and more difficult for the freelancers like myself to get 
in, though UPI or AP could go in and out. But you had 
to pass the FBI. I came with an Englishwoman, a 
student who was going to do the text. | arrived in 
Rapid City. I couldn't rent a car; they didn't want to 
rent a car to anyone; it was too dangerous. Also, there 
was a curfew. I knew a group from California: Beverly 
Axelrod, a lawyer, my friend Coyote, and Peter Berg, a 


Indian, ; journalist from ‘Ramparts.’ I thought I could go with 
Santa Domingo, them, but they were denied entry by the FBI. 
New Mexico Finally, the Minister of All Churches rented a car for 


Esther Martinez, 


San duan Pueblo, New Mexico. 


me under his name. Meanwhile, I had met a journalist 
from South America. The FBI let us in, though the 
group from California had been rejected earlier. | 
suppose it was because we were foreign 
correspondents; I had a press pass from a French 
paper and an assignment from an American magazine. 
We were among the last to get in. I took pictures. It 
was a tense situation; shooting in the air every night. | 
didn't stay too long; I wanted to get my story out.” 


Michelle has continued her work and friendship with 
the Indian community over the years. Finally, this past 
January, she had a show in her native city of Reims. 
On hand were eleven medicine men and women, 
attending a workshop hosted by two French 
psychiatrists. “The French Department of Cultural 
Affairs heard about their visit and my show, and put 
them together," Michelle explains. 


Her work on the Indian does two things. First of all, it 

brings the Indian symbolism up to date; the windswept 
plains are now dotted with carcasses of cars, implying 

frontiers taken and trashed. Secondly, it rehumanizes 

Indian experience for us. 


This second aspect is very important. Michelle wants to 
show more than the political history of the Indians. 
She is concerned with a way of life, the people 
themselves. "That's why the show was called ‘Around 
the Indian Movement,'” she says. 


The humanism in her work is somewhat characteristic. 
‘I don’t give a damn about being trendy. I have certain 
things I wish to express." These “things” show up in 
her marvelous photos of the Oakland Blues Clubs, 
shown at FNAC in Paris in 1983, or in her series on 
Parisian concierges, shown in San Francisco in 

1977. 


Michelle feels that her attraction to the Indian culture 
began, oddly, with her childhood nurse from Brittany, 
who had the qualities that Michelle later came to 
associate with the Indians: wisdom, strength, serenity. 
She is planning to resume work on portraits of 
American Indian women, whom she sees as the source 
of strength within the Indian community. 


Although she lives in a sun-dappled cozy house with a 
superb view of San Francisco, surrounded (like 
Colette) by her cats and her work, Michelle is still, as 
she told an interviewer in France recently, ‘completely 
European.” Attractive, candid and charming, Michelle 
looks outside, where hummingbirds are congregating 
around her plants. "When I go back to France, I feel 
like | belong there. Yet I cannot do without the U.S." 


Perhaps the Indian/Vignes connection occurred 
because, like the Indians who are emigres in their own 
land, Michelle Vignes straddles two cultures. 


She arises in the midst of her numerous Indian edjers 
dart and prepares us coffee @ /2 /rancaise. 


Pineridge Reservation 


Wounded Knee, South Dakota, 1973 


Dennis Banks 
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PHOTOS BY BRENT JENSEN 


August 3, 1983 


To this day | regret 

that | never went on a 

vacation with him. Never 

got to where the brown- 
skinned men and boys 

passed by. Never saw him 

lulled completely. Never 
convinced him it was 

right to be there. Never 

was the elegant woman 

on his arm. Never kissed 

him with my whole mouth. Never 
let him go to my heart in silence. Never 
held his hand when he shuddered. Never 
caressed his temple. Never opened 
except when | was 

too tired to resist 

his affection. 

Suppose he had been 

more cautious. Suppose 

he had not been him- 

self. Suppose he 

had not needed 

me. Suppose he 

had not known | needed 

him. Suppose we had not known 
the path we were 

on. Suppose that true love 
cannot be used in any 

way. Suppose that 16th Street 
has vanished, that the hour of 
midnight is gone, that his jacket is 
empty and his kisses 

dry as summer ash. Suppose 

| am alone again in an 

ancient vessel on a 

waterway. Suppose | am 
dreaming in black and 

white of his wet skin in 

the tub, steam rising, 

and his eyes change me 

and leave me. 

Sitting in your chair, Grant, 
Sitting beside you & you gone. 


Anne Gleeson 


Grant Muruaga was born in Sacramento, 
California on January 10, 1950. He attended 
Jesuit High in Carmichael, California and 
graduated from the College of Arts and 


Crafts in Oakland in the early 70's. His work 


was exhibited in San Francisco at Art For 
Art Sake, the Postcard Palace, 3435 Army 
Gallery, Fallucci-Stendahl, and at the Judith 
Cristian Gallery in New York and the China 
Club in Los Angeles. 

He died on July 31, 1983 of a drug overdose 
in his studio on 16th Street in the Mission 
District of San Francisco. The poem "August 
3, 1983" was written by his long-time 
friend Anne Gleeson, shortly after she and 
another friend had cleaned out Grant's 


apartment four days after his death. 
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“A Bohemian 

is simply an artist 
or litterateur 
who, consciously 
or unconsciously, 
secedes from 
conventionality 


in life and in art.” 


“Thackeray 


by Marc Susan 
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In recent years the pressure on contemporary artists living in the U.S. to become a part of the rat race and 
to make a commercial success of their work has increased substantially. This might lead to important 


changes in the lives of many artists. This also might determine what kind of art we will see in the future. 


THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 


Government funding for the arts has been drastically reduced in the eighties as part of an effort to improve 
the general economy without raising taxes. The slack was expected to be, and only to a modest degree has 
been, picked up by private foundations and corporations. This has caused not only a shift in responsibility 
but a shift in priorities. Large corporations, for example, tend to favor prestigious projects like King 
Tut-style traveling exhibitions or the building of a new museum, rather than investing in art projects that 
involve higher levels of experimentation. Thus there is a danger that the bulk of financial support will go 
towards the art that already is widely appreciated, rather than to the works of young and/or emerging 


artists. 


Low cost housing for artists is harder to find these days. Urban artist communities have always been 
fertile breeding grounds for new styles and ideas. Yet, whenever artists settle down in the neglected (but 
low rent) neighborhoods of American cities, a familiar pattern follows: the area becomes fashionable, crime 
rates drop, rents go through the roof, commercial developers move in, and the artists move out. Not so long 
ago in New York, many young artists moved from SOHO to the Lower East Side where the rents are more 
affordable. Soon they'll have to move on again, till they run out of space. In San Francisco artists have been 
crowded out of North Beach by banks, boutiques and restaurants. They are now in the process of relocating 
in the South of Market area which, in an attempt to share the fame of SOHO, has been christened "SOMA" by 
local opportunists. In Los Angeles the downtown artist community, despite being only a few years old, was 
often praised in the media; now loft rents are already so exorbitant that most artists are moving to 
industrial areas in the southeast part of the city. Some artists are giving up city life altogether: some 
return to the suburbs to live with their parents; others lead a nomadic existence, staying with friends or 
family, or renting small rooms wherever they happen to be. If this trend continues, both artists and cities 


stand to lose a great source of cultural enrichment. 


By contrast to art education in Europe, the art educetion in American schools, colleges and universities has 


very low priority, if it is present at all. So it is not surprising that, except for the tiny elite of art 
collectors, few Americans buy original contemporary art. Most people here prefer posters on their walls 
even when they can afford the real thing. Framed posters have the advantage of requiring no important 
financial commitment and being easy to replace when one becomes tired of them. Unfortunately, the 
production and distribution of poster art is mostly in the hands of people who care more about marketing 
and sales than about art. The risk is that by taking the process of reproduction and presentation away from 


the original creator, art will become trite and merely decorative. 


For obvious reasons, teaching in art schools used to be an attractive method for surviving as an artist. But 
new teaching positions have become scarce and will be scarce for many years to come. The growth and 


expansion of art schools in the sixties and early seventies has long ceased. Instead, there now is a surge in 


business oriented education. 


Ina society where the current trend favors the entrepreneur, many artists do not fit in; concerns about 


money often conflict with dedication to artistic endeavors. Compounding the problem is the fact that most 


artists have had little or no business education. 


n created on the 


Apple Macintosh by John Herse 


EW TYPES OF ARTISTS 


eveloping. They are multi-talented, sophisticated and generally well-prepared for today's hardships. They 
2 “also share the belief that contemporary artists are not likely to receive recognition by merely standing 

a ERB rine an easel painting and forgetting about the rest of the world. 

a, phenomenon of the eighties is that there is now a top group of painters still in their twenties and thirties 
isuchas Keith Haring, Robert Longo and Julian Schnabel who fetch prices for 

F their work that approach movie and rock star salaries. In a sense they have become an industry unto 

Tom Klinkowstein themselves. To continue being successful they must depend on advice from, and in turn provide profits for, 


collecting “Muzak” sounds galleries, museums, magazines, fashion designers, promoters, producers, investors, lawyers, accountants, 
at a San Francisco super- 

market for his 
"SpaceSuburbia” program, PCat) in the work of these artists, the artists themselves may well find that success also leads to 


consultants and others. It's a tough balancing act. While the public may admire the freedom and dedication 


aired by the Australian having less and less time for art, and becoming more and more subject to the demands of the people that 
Broadcasting Corporation 


in 1984 support them and whose livelihoods are linked to the artists’ popularity. 


Another type of artist that is becoming more prominent is the type who branches out into various 
art-related occupations. Instead of earning money “on the side” with odd jobs, he or she might be 


simultaneously working on several commissioned projects that require a wide variety of skills such as 


edition 


graphic design, art directing, writing, publishing and photography. Thus, they not only increase their 


chances of financial survival, but also stay in touch with their dreams and aspirations. Skeptics might say 


ited 


that these artists risk spreading themselves too thin. Nevertheless, some of them succeed in maintaining 
the integrity and intensity of their art in every "job" they do. Following are examples of two such artists in 
Hollywood whom I've gotten to know since | moved to Los Angeles in 1983. 

A TILA isa Yugoslavin immigrant-painter who makes a living as a punk hair stylist and is responsible 
for some of the most outrageous and colorful haircuts ever seen in L.A. or anywhere else, for that matter. 


He paints on dresses and shirts that he sells in a store on Melrose Avenue of which he is part owner. He 


° 
x 
° 
° 
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designs fashion ads and regularly publishes his graphic work in limited edition books and posters. He 
performs as a guitarist, writes songs, and performs them, too. He produced his own record album and is 
coming out with a second one soon. 

HEN K ELEN GA isa Dutch immigrant-artist who paints, creates “staged photo-events", and makes 
light-objects and limited edition furniture that has been exhibited in galleries and museums in Holland and 
California. Recently he has been working as a graphic designer for galleries and art-related publications. He 


also directs and art directs music videos and has co-produced an art exhibition. 


finally, there are the artists who enthusiastically explore new avenues in art: from video and computer art 
to limited edition artist-books, magazines and postcards, wearable art, art-furniture and “customized 
appliances” (created by painting on functional objects like refrigerators, toasters and blenders). Following 


are examples of two such pioneers, both of whom have had their work published in previous issues of EMIG RE. 


MJ QHN HERSEY isa Canadian immigrant-artist and graphic designer who lives in San Francisco. His 


tool is an Apple Macintosh and he specializes in computer-generated art and illustrations for P.C. World, 
; 6 aa ; ‘ 7 a 5 Henk Elenga photographed by 
MacWorld, Microcommunications and other publications. His style is best described as “computer-mutant Afshin Ghamasmany 


3 TOM KLIN KO WSTEIN isan American artist who creates unique telecommunication 
oo performances between cities in different countries. He uses a network of computers and telecopiers 

Ma operated by artists around the world. He has taught his skills and performed at universities and art schools on 
both the East and West Coasts and in Holland, France and Australia. In an artist statement a few years ago, 


he claimed the globe as his neighborhood. 


CONCLUSION The message is clear: artists will have to adapt fo current values and lifestyles or beat it. What about art? 
Through the centuries the concept of art has managed to survive poverty, pestilence, war, barbarism and 
other destructive forces. That is not to say that society will be unaffected by all the cutbacks, 


withdrawals of privileges and new restrictions it has imposed upon its artists. Whether America will be 6 


better place after the last Bohemians are gone remains to be seen. 
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CAPETOWH Part One, A poem by L | S d (, 0 hen 


dedicated ta the backstreets of apartheid 


Who's selling the green zol * 
- the motherless * kin 
crushed with mandrax buttons * 
Hey Charlie 
Let's crush it man 
So that | can rush out of my fucking brain 
and pull my lip over my head 

- $o we'll forget that I'ma WHITIE* 
and you'rea KAFFIR * 


et's get high and talk about the Boere * 
and when the riots will start 
‘Il need to hide 


JUST BECAUSE IM WHITE 


And personally 
could never explain or take blame 
for our government's hypocrisies 


VM GOING CRAZY I! 
verywhere | look there's pain 
even the air 

cries Re 
here's bloo 
where | trui 


with remorse 
splattered under my feet 
ge the cobbled streets 


AKO YOU 
Mindlessly surviving 
with 3 kids and your wife 
Who live in a room 
smaller than my kitchen 


Old Charlie 

who prefers Rehabilitation Chambers 

‘cause there you're away from your underfed kids 
and wife who groans day in and day out 

- there you don't have to share your bed with 4 others 
And you can tell the guard to go fuck himself 

‘cause you don't give a shit 


The guys will still be doing it 
in the courtyard 

waiting for you 

at the thump of 


arkness 


a 


with their guitars 
making pipes 
And singing deliriously about Freedom 
in hysterical disbelief 
- while in the deadly alleys 
the Isotsi Boys * run wild 
They 
who'll rape a brick 
or sell their mother for a button 


Oh Charlie 
I'm scared 
though | walk around with a tongue 

sharper than any snake 
Ny bottle ready to smash and attack 

While the old Moslem shrills at his heavenly post 


leat, talk, and sleep 
with you and your family 
But we can't even enjoy a Western movie together 
Because | AN A COWBOY 
and YOU'RE AN INDIAN 
And we're still killing each other 200 years later 


District Six * lies destroyed 
And families squat 
under tin and mucous 
While SIX CHURCHES 
stare from amongst the rubble and grit 
of broken minds 


Oh Charlie 
| MUST G0 
I can't look you in the eye 
without a tear 
and tears 
Won't relieve our pain 
So | must leave Charlie 


For ANERICA 
where they've killed all the Indians already 
and | won't have to look them in the eye 


Los Angeles 
September 24, 1984 


TRANSLATION OF CAPE COLOURED SLANG 


GREEN 20L: marijuana 

MOTHERLESS: an expression explaining a high 
state of mind and body through the intake of 20L 
mixed with MANDRAX BUTTONS. 
In American slang it is comparable to the 
expression WASTED’. 

MAHDRAX BUTTONS: abarbiturate whic! 
crushed into a fine powder and mixed with 20L 


for smoking purposes to induce an extremely numb 


high, starting with a surging rush. 
WHITIE: coloured slang for a white pers 

mocking, degrading way of addressing someone. 
KAFFIR: an Afrikaans way of saying NIGGER’. 
BOERE: pigs: ie. the police. 


TSOTSI! BOYS: a Capetown gang 


DISTRICT $1X: aonce-populated coloured ghetto 


bordering on the outskirts of the business district 


of Capetown. 
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! Samuel Beckett 
Painting by 
| Dana F. Smith 


The Odyssey of aWop 


JOHN FANTE 


I pick up little bits of information about my grandfather. My 
grandmother tells me of him. She tells me that when he lived 
he was a good fellow whose goodness evoked not admiration 
but pity. He was known as a good little Wop. Of an evening he 
liked to sit at a table in a saloon sipping a tumbler of 
anisette, all by himself. He sat there like a little girl nipping 
an ice-cream cone. The old boy loved that green stuff, that 
anisette. It was his passion, and when folks saw him sitting 
alone it tickled them, for he was a good little Wop. 

One night, my grandmother tells me, my grandfather was 
sitting in the saloon, he and his anisette. A drunken teamster 
stumbled through the swinging doors, braced himself at the 
bar, and bellowed: 

“All right, everybody! Come an’ get ‘em! They're on me!” 

And there sat my grandfather, not moving, his old tongue 
coquetting with the anisette. Everyone but he stood at the 
bar and drank the teamster’s liquor. The teamster swung 
round. He saw my grandfather. He was insulted. 

"You too, Wop!” said he. “Come up and drink!” 

Silence. My grandfather arose. He staggered across the 
floor, passed the teamster, and then what did he do but go 
through the swinging doors and down the snowy street! He 
heard laughter coming after him from the saloon and his 
chest burned. He went home to my father. 

‘Mamma mia/“ he blubbered. "Tummy Murray, he calla me 
Wopa.” 
‘Sangue della Madennals” 

Bareheaded, my father rushed down the street to the 
saloon. Tommy Murray was not there. He was in another 
saloon half a block away, and there my father found him. He 
drew the teamster aside and spoke under his breath. A fight! 
Immediately blood and hair began to fly. Chairs were drawn 
back. The customers applauded. The two men fought for an 
hour. They rolled over the floor, kicking, cursing, biting. 
They were in a knot in the middle of the floor, their bodies 
wrapped around each other. My father's head, chest, and 
arms buried the teamster's face. The teamster screamed. My 
father growled. His neck was rigid and trembling. The 
teamster screamed again, and lay still. My father got to his 
feet and wiped blood from his open mouth with the back of 
his hand. On the floor the teamster lay with a loose ear 
hanging from his head .... This is the story my 
grandmother tells me. 

I think about the two men, my father and the teamster, and 
I picture them struggling on the floor. Boy! Cza my father 
fight! 

I get an idea. My two brothers are playing in another room. 
I leave my grandmother and go to them. They are sprawled 
on the rug, bent over crayons and drawing-paper. They look 
up and see my face flaming with my idea. 

“What's wrong?” one asks. 

“I dare you to do something!" 

“Do what?” 

“I dare you to call me a Wop!" 

My youngest brother, barely six, jumps to his feet, and 
dancing up and down, screams: "Wop! Wop! Wop! Wop!” 

I look at him. Pooh! He's too small. It's that other brother, 
that bigger brother, I want. He's got ears too, he has, 

“T bet you re afraid to call me Wop." 

But he senses the devil in the woodpile. 

“Nah,” says he. "I don’t wanna.” 


"Wop! Wop! Wop! Wop!" screams the little brother. 
“Shut your mouth, you!" 
"| won't neither. You're a Wop! Wop! Woppedy Wop!” 

My older brother's box of crayons lies on the floor in front 
of his nose. I put my heel upon the box and grind it into the 
carpet. He yells, seizing my leg. I back away, and he begins to 
cry. 

“Aw, that was sure dirty,” he says. 

“I dare you to call me a Wop!” 

“Wop!” 

I charge, seeking his ear. But my grandmother comes into 
the room flourishing a razor strop. 
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From the beginning, | hear my mother use the words Wop 
and Dago with such vigor as to denote violent distaste. She 
spits them out. They leap from her lips. To her, they contain 
the essence of poverty, squalor, filth. If | don’t wash my 
teeth, or hang up my cap, my mother says: “Don't be like 
that. Don't be a Wop.” Thus, as! begin to acquire her values, 
Wop and Dago to me become synonymous with things evil. But 
she's consistent. 

My father isn't. He's loose with his tongue. His’ moods 
create his judgments. I at once notice that to him Wop and 
Dago are without any distinct meaning, though if one not an 
Italian slaps them onto him, he's instantly insulted. 
Christopher Columbus was the greatest Wop who ever lived, 
says my father. So is Caruso. So is this fellow and that. But 
his very good friend Peter Ladonna is not only a drunken pig, 
but a Wop on top of it; and of course all his brothers-in-law 
are good-for-nothing Wops. 

He pretends to hate the Irish. He really doesn't, but he likes 
to think so, and he warns us children against them. Our 
grocer’s name is O'Neil. Frequently and inadvertently he 
makes errors when my mother is at his store. She tells my 
father about short weights in meats, and now and then of a 
stale egg. 

Straightaway my father grows tense, his lower lip curling. 
“This is the last time that Irish bum robs me!” And he goes 
out, goes to the grocery-store, his heels booming. 

Soon he returns. He's smiling. His fists bulge with cigars. 
"From now on," says he, “everything's gonna be all right.” 

1 don't like the grocer. My mother sends me to his store 
every day, and instantly he chokes up my breathing with the 
greeting: “Hello, you little Dago! What'll you have?” So | 
detest hint, and never enter his store if other customers are 
to be seen, for to be called a Dago before others is a ghastly, 
almost a physical, humiliation. My stomach expands and 
contracts, and I feel naked. 

I steal recklessly when the grocer’s back is turned. I enjoy 
stealing from him - candy bars, cookies, fruit. When he goes 
into his refrigerator I lean on his meat scales, hoping to snap 
a spring; | press my toe into egg baskets. Sometimes | pilfer 
too much. Then,-what a pleasure it is to stand on the curb, 
my appetite gorged, and heave A/s candy bars, Af cookies, 
Ais apples into the high yellow weeds across the street! . . . 
“Damn you, O'Neil, you can't call me a Dago and get away 
with it!” 
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enough to fool them, and that | must keep on studying Latin, 
even if it takes me twenty years to pass. Worse, they double 
my assignments and | spend my recreation time with Latin 
syntax. 

Before examinations in my junior year the Jesuit who 
instructs me calls me to his room and says: 

“It is a mystery to me that a thoroughbred Italian like 
yourself should have any trouble with Latin. The language is 
in your blood and, believe me, you're a darned poor Wop.” 

Abbastanza/ \ go upstairs and lock my door and sit down 
with my book in front of me, my Latin book, and I study like a 
wild man, tearing crazily into the stuff until, lo, what is this? 
What am I studying here? Sure enough, it's a lot like the 
Italian my grandmother taught me so long ago - this Latin, it 
isn't so hard, after all. I pass the examination, I pass it with 
such an incredibly fine grade that my instructor thinks there 
is knavery somewhere. 

Two weeks before graduation | get sick and go to the 
infirmary and am quarantined there. | lie in bed and feed my 
grudges. I bite my thumbs and ponder old grievances. | am 
running a high fever, and I can't sleep. I think about the 
principal. He was my close friend during my first two years at 
the school, but my third year, last year, he was transferred to 
another school. | lie in bed thinking of the day we met again 
in this, the last year. We met again on his return that 
September, in the principal's room. He said hello to the boys, 
this fellow and that, and then he turned to me, and said: 

“And you, the Wop! So you're still with us.” 

Coming from the mouth of the priest, the word had a 
lumpish sound that shook me all over. I felt the eyes of 
everyone, and I heard a giggle. So that's how it is! I lie in bed 
thinking of the priest and now of the fellow who giggled. 

All of a sudden I jump out of bed, tear the fly-leaf from a 
book, find a pencil, and write a note to the priest. | write: 
“Dear Father: I haven't forgotten your insult. You called me 
a Wop last September. If you don't apologize right away 
there’s going to be trouble.” I call the brother in charge of 
the infirmary and tell him to deliver the note to the priest. 

After a while I hear the priest's footsteps rising on the 
stairs. He comes to the door of my room, opens it, looks at 
me for a long time, not speaking, but only looking 
querulously. | wait for him to come in and apologize, for this 
is a grand moment for me. But he closes the door quietly and 
walks away. | am astonished. A double insult! 

I am well again on the night of graduation. On the platform 
the principal makes a speech and then begins to distribute 
the diplomas. We're supposed to say: “Thank you,” when he 
gives them to us. So thank you, and thank you, and thank 
you, everyone says in his turn. But when he gives me mine, | 
look squarely at him, just stand there and look, and I don't 
say anything, and from that day we never speak to each other 
again. 

The following September | enroll at the university. 

"Where was your father born?” asks the registrar. 

“Buenos Aires, Argentina.” 

Sure, that’s it. The same theme, with variations. 
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Time passes, and so do school days. | am sitting on a wall 
along the plaza in Los Angeles, watching a Mexican “esta 
across the street. A man comes along and lifts himself to the 
wall beside me, and asks if 1 have a cigarette. I have, and, 
lighting the cigarette, he makes conversation with me, and 
we talk of casual things until the /eszz is over. Then we get 
down from the wall and, still talking, go walking through the 
Los Angeles Tenderloin. This man needs a shave and his 


clothes do not fit him; it's plain that he's a bum. He tells one 
lie upon another, and not one is well told. But | am lonesome 
in this town, and a willing listener. 

We step into a restaurant for coffee. Now he becomes 
intimate. He has bummed his way from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, and has come in search of his sister; he has her 
address, but she is not at it, and for two weeks he has been 
looking for her in vain. He talks on and on about this sister, 
seeming to gyrate like a buzzard over her, hinting to me that 
I should ask some questions about her. He wants me to touch 
off the fuse that will release his feelings. 

So I ask: "Is she married?” 

And then he rips into her, hammer and tongs. Even if he 
does find her, he will not live with her. What kind of a sister 
is she to let him walk these streets without a dime in his 
pocket, and she married to a man who has plenty of money 
and can give him a job? He thinks she has deliberately given 
him a false address so that he will not find her, and when he 
gets his hands on her he's going to wring her neck. In the 
end, after he has completely demolished her, he does exactly 
what I think he is going to do. 

He asks: “Have you got a sister?” 

| tell him yes, and he waits for my opinion of her; but he 
doesn't get it. 

We meet again a week later. 

He has found his sister. Now he begins to praise her. She 
has induced her husband to give him a job, and tomorrow he 
goes to work as a waiter in his brother-in-law's restaurant. 
He tells me the address, but ] do not think more of it beyond 
the fact that it must be somewhere in the Italian quarter. 

And so it is, and by a strange coincidence | know his 
brother-in-law, Rocco Saccone, an old friend of my people 
and a paesano of my father’s. | am in Rocco's place one 
night a fortnight later. Rocco and I are speaking in Italian 
when the man I have met on the plaza steps out of the 
kitchen, an apron over his legs. Rocco calls him and he comes 
over, and Rocco introduces him as his brother-in-law from 
Chicago. We shake hands. 

"We've met before," I say, but the plaza man doesn't seem 
to want this known, for he lets go my hand quickly and goes 
behind the counter, pretending to be busy with something 
back there. Oh, he's bluffing; you can see that. 

In a loud voice, Rocco says to me: "That man is a skunk. 
He's ashamed of his own flesh and blood.” He turns to the 
plaza man. “Ain't you?” 

“Oh, yeah?" the plaza man sneers. 

“How do you mean - he’s ashamed? How do you mean?” 

“Ashamed of being an Italian,” Rocco says. 

“Oh, yeah?" from the plaza man. 

“That's all he knows,” Rocco says. "Oh, yeah? That's all he 
knows. Oh, yeah? Oh, yeah? Oh, yeah? That's all he knows." 

“Oh, yeah?” the plaza man says again. 

“Yah,” Rocco says, his face blue. “Avimale codarde/” 

The plaza man looks at me with peaked eyebrows, and he 
doesn't know it, he standing there with his black, liquid eyes, 
he doesn't know that he’s as good as a god in his waiter’s 
apron; for he is indeed a god, a miracle worker; no, he 
doesn't know; no one knows; just the same, he is that - he, of 
all people. Standing there and looking at him, | feel like my 
grandfather and my father and the Jesuit cook and Rocco; I 
seem to have come home, and | am surprised that this return, 
which 1 have somehow always expected, should come so 
quietly, without trumpets and thunder. 

“If I were you, I'd get rid of him," I say to Rocco. 

"Oh, yeah?" the plaza man says again. 

Id like to paste him. But that won't do any good. There's 
no sense in hammering your own corpse. 


ee —————————————————————— 
“The Odyssey of 4 Wop" copyright 1985 by Joyce Fante is reprinted 
from THE WINE OF YOUTH by John Fante with the permission of 


Black Sparrow Press. 
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PYCCKHM XEHMMHAM 
JIpwHC MaK-Azamc 


"HenoSenwmme cepnua “ necum," - pasmaetca 
B nocneonumnuAcKom Jloc Alxenece 9THM yTpoM. 


Sekanuntoswe nepena 
BaNXANT HORNE H3 TposoROA TyWM, H 

BuMXaeT KaMpOPY MOrpemymKH SpKanunTOREX nucTEED. 
Towemy-To, Kaxmuf pas, Korma a CrEmy rpom, 

RYMAN, YTO 9TO NOMHOMD B TepMoanepHy~ oAHy- 

Nopa nepectaTh cuuTaTh xpacoTy HwemoTporon, H 
BcTaTs nepen KpacoToR rposis - Kak ncTaTh non 
300-meTposum rapaAcKHA Bononan - y¥robH 

cnnectH rpanmws, pasnecta KenesuuA Jaanec, 

WavaTb ansAc Poccum « CWA 

Hecwea. Cnpocuts: "Yro Tam y Te6x, 

Mocxsa? Kak TH, BuHxHHA Hosropon, BuTeScKx, CmonencK? 
OuNCKHA sanHn JlenuNTpana, MANOA, TH - WTO HanO. 
Nonenuch cexpetama TBoef# cexcyanbHom alma mater. 

A xouy nouyscTeopaTb TEOW Cuny, [pysuA. 

Benopyccua, a xouy ycmmaT, 6uenne 

TBoero "KHBOT Ha xHBOT - BCE npoAnéT" 

cepnua x cepmuy. 


©, pyccxue monn, 

Ma mMecte cnycTumucn c KanKasa, 

“a - cpocumecs GnusHems. Ha nomoce vac coennumoT 
BCKMMOCH, Tak WTO NaBafTe Bce neTS 

BMecTe M TauyenaTL BOKpyr y-rmox-rnox-rnoK 

Bce BcTaHem B nOnspHuA Kpyr, YX. 


Cecrpu. 1 xouy nur» name cnanxoe rpysuucKoe Ho H 
M KPHYAT AKKOPRHOHMCTY, YTOS OM HaRpHBAN MECH 

© meTax mofopuun Hocuoa Crannua. 

© wepHornasux pesonounonMux maprapHTKax H3 KHHOXpoNMKH 20-x 
TOMOB, MpsicKammnx B OapTyKH Ha OGouHHE 

Tpasvom censcxom nopors, 

© TOponcKHx napTHAHEX uTy¥Kax, CTPOAMHX 

Hopoe o6mecTBO, MHTepecHo menTan Te6e CranHH cTHxH 
MankoscKoro 

Ha yxo, Korga npuxuman Te6x 

% ce6e HouBn? Mat» Poccus, 

A Hacmumancz BCAKOrO Oo TROeA CTpaHe 

eme no BTOpoM Knacce. 

XearvtT, NoBombHo. A xouy, YTOSW PoccHA u AmepHxa 
BROxHosnanM APyr mpyra, 

we “nenu neperosops” yepes Toncrosanux reHepanos, 

BO BC mph yBemanunx Menannmn, 

M CTHCHYBUMX 3y6u aMepHKAHCKHx ARDeHaNHHOBLX e3n0KOR. 

C meua xpaTur. HW cmumars Taxoro He xoTua — 


THXHA CTOH, ypYamaa pHTOpHKa nHHOSaBpoR. 


TO THE RUSSIAN WOMEN 
Lewis MacAdams 


“Awesome heart and songs" - that's what 


they're pounding out in post-Olympic Los Angeles this mornii 


The eucalyptus trees 

breathe in the raincloud's rain, and 

breathe it out as camphor rattling eucalyptus leaves. 
It's got so that everytime I hear thunder 

I think it's midnight in a thermonuclear war. 

It's time to cast aside poor beauty's frailty and 
stand in beauty's thunder - like standing under a 
300 foot Hawaiian waterfall - in order 

to interweave the borders, dissolve the Iron Curtain, 
begin the courtship of Russia and the USA 

with a song. Ask "What's happening, 

Moscow? What it is, Nizhnii Novgorod, Vitebsk, Smolensk? 
Sea-coast Leningrad, hon', you're looking good. 

Tell me about the secrets of your sexual alma mater. 
I want to feel your power, Georgia. 

Byelortssia, I want to hear the beating 

of your 'belly to hot belly we have lain', 

heart to heart." 


0 Russian people, 

we rolled out of Caucasus together. 

We are joined twins. We are linked at the pole 
by our eskimos; so let's all sing 

together and dance around uh-gluk-gluk-gluk and 
do the Arctic Circle, yeah! 


Sisters, I want to drink your sweet Georgian wine and 
yell to the accordion player to bellow out songs 

about the children of Joseph Stalin's lovers. 

Black eyed revolutionary susans out of 1920's newsreels 
giggling behind aprons down a dirt road, 

big city apparatchik girls building the new 

society, did Stalin whisper Mayakoysky's poems 

into your ears while he held you close 

late at night? Mother Russia, 

I've heard the bad stuff about your country 

since I was in the 2nd grade. 

Enough is enough! I want Russia and America 

to inspire each other, 

not "communicate" through a bunch of fat-assed generals 
with chests full of medals 

and jut-jawed American adrenaline jockeys. 

I've had that. I don't wanna hear it no more - 

the slow rumbling rhetoric of crocodiles and dinosaurs. 
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I want 

Valentina Fedorova 

and Lydia Goncharova 

to meet me and Dale Herd 

on the Moscow-Leningrad overnight train 
for a drink in the bar car. We'll be perfect gentlemen, 
I promise. 

We'll bring some Tennessee whiskey and you bring 

some kinda mega-Stolichnaya 

and we'll proceed to get down. 

And when it's mellow, 

I'll sing you a song about Erica from America 

and Sasha from Russia. 

How they meet on the Nile at Abu Simbel 

the year the Spring flood waters 

“packed up behind the Aswan Dam 

all the way into Ethiopia, and UNESCO 

had to send a special mission 

b to rescue the statue of the Queen of the Nile. 


_ Sasha from Russia is the head of the 
z UNESCO team that's raising the statue; 
and Erica from America is a camerawoman 
‘from CBS covering "The Queen of the Nile Rescue" 


and when she put her camera down 
it was love at first sight, first night, first bite; 
because they didn't have to "communicate". 
They just had to look at each other 
and Sasha was already burning and 
Erica was already yearning. 
On their very first night, 
they both acted too polite. 
Then they barely were touching, 
then they were tentatively clutching. 


Then they were shyly teasing, then they were 


Passionately squeezing 

then they were both reaching 

and Erica was pulling him down and 

Sasha was grooving around and around. And 
Erica was pulling and Russia, 


: you worship our creamy hummingbird daylight 
the way we envy you the white hot breath 
on the windows of your sleeping cars, breath 
mixed, legs entwined, soul to soul inside 
a wintery night; and we're not interested in 
these impotent old plutocrats with their misguided missiles 
on the roofs of their white houses that they use 
to try to scare away the dread. Because, 
actually darlin's, I've got news for them - 
Death is attacking our world from the inside! 
Los Angeles, California 
November 1984 - March 1985 
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ueT Kamepy 
Boro Barnaa, 6e3 ornina, 
noTomy "TO HM He Hao “BecTH neperoBopy”. 
A nummy Barnanyt» mpyr a mpyra 

4 y Bacunua yxe pce xuneno 
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B CBOR camaA ner 


OHM O6a Hepeann Knac! 


Tak onM enva npyr apyra Kacanuce, 


Tak OHM MposHo c: 
Tax OM CTHANMDO mpasHHn 


M noTOM cTpactHo maBunn, 
MOTOM OHH O6a HCKamH 
Wo SpHKa BHHS TAHyNA 
Bacunuf wepren u nepren. 
W 3paka mpocuna # Poccua, 


TH BOCKMMACBCA HaMKM KPeMOLM WHEDHLM CBETOM KOMHOPH, 
Tak xe Kak Mex sapMyem THOeMy GenoMy Topavemy muxanito 
wa oxHe cnamsuoro maroxa, 

muxawit CMemauHoro, Hor nepenneTeHHEx, 

nyma » nymy 

SHMHEA HOWBW, H Hac He MUTepecywr 

9TH CTaple ummoTeHTH, mnyTOKpaTy 

¢ GecTOnxonuM paxeTamn 

wa Kpumax Gemux HOMOB, KOTOpHE 

OuM miTawTcA HCnOnDs0BaTh 

un caMoycnoKoenna. 

Notomy uTo, Ha camom nene, 

moporan, y MeHs# ecTh ANA HHX HoBOcTS — 

Cmeprs nonOmpaetca K Ham M3KyTpH.” 


Jloc Aumenec, Kanugopnna 
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ART is a very broad term, and therefore very difficult to outline 
or pin down. Exploring the different media, today’s artist has a 
greater chance to truly express his own vision. As a painter and a 


photographer, I have found the camera a fast and interesting tool 
to register and transform reality. 


M.A. Majewski 
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Portrait through Railing 


Station/Crates 


| Friday. 
Raised in Japan, G; 
Pan, Gavin Fi; 
advannageostia Flint 


art into | 
style, his 
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From the Tokyo Weekender 


| Paintings 24"% 36" 
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Stalking 

On Deck 

Riot 

Sumion Washi 
GAVIN FLINT 
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Northwest 157 


Upper prairie corporate 

technology Friday 

commuter dinner flight 

3M and Honey 

well on their way 

home from the head 

office to San Diego Tokyo 

Honolulu over scotch 

on the rocks it’s audits 
comptrollers and all that 

| upscale money talk 

calm and intimate as 

stainless steel or zinc 

But then we hit a lot 

of bad upslope pockets 


| over Denver. “Another drink?" 
"You talked me into : 
| it honey.” It's going 


to be a bad night. 

The talk gets harder 

edged, the laughter 

less controlled as the 

booze toll builds up 

and the drinks sway 

and rock on the 

plastic trays. The 
Sunbelt seems far 

|| away. Toxicity finally 

| sets in and they nod 

| off into light troubled 
slumber: at last the 
strange peace of heavy 

| lateral turbulence. Only 

s disappointing thing is 
we don't go down. 
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Emigre Magazine Event No. 3 


AUGUST 25,1985, 8p.m., BEYOND BAROQUE? Literary Arts Center, Old 
Venice City Hall, 681 Venice Blvd., Venice, California (213) 822-3006. 
Benefit reading for “The Magazine That Ignores Boundaries." Guest 
appearances by artists from six different countries. Featuring: 
Musical performance by BOB FERNANDEZ, Los Angeles, CA. Readings by: 


Tom Clark, gerkeley, ca, Lewis MacAdams, tos angeles, ca, Mare 
Susan, amsterdam, The Netherlands, Lisa Cohen, Cape Town, South 
Africa, Svetlana Darsalia, Moscow, Russia, Elsa Frausto, Buenos 
fires, argentina, Joanna Warwick, Warsaw, Poland, Peter Plate, 
San Francisco, ca, Deening Taylor &the Afro Sisters, Los Angeles, CA 


"BOUNDARIES IGNORED", @ video cassette of the event by Armand DeLuise 
and Mare Susan, will be available starting October 1985.Make check or 
money order (U.S) or international money order (outside US) of $60.- 
plus $2.-postage payable to Armand DeLuise and mailto EMIGRE GRAPHICS 
PO.Box 175,48 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, GA 94704-1140, USA. Indicate 
VHS or BETA. Broadcast quality 344 inch tape also available. Produced in 
cooperation with EMIGRE GRAPHICS. 
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simone baranoff decided to leave her husband after forty 
years of marriage. the stirrings of her discontent reached the 
point of no return on the day she slipped and fell under the 
car parked in our driveway. sadly enough, she broke her arm 
upon the icebound gravel. not knowing what else to do, since 
no one was home, simone walked over the hill on east view 
drive to the entrance of scott's beach. here, while cradling 
her injured wing, she flagged down a passing motorist who 
drove her to the hospital. 

within the same hour, i walked up the hill that marked the 
accursed driveway. i, too, skidded on the ice and fell under 
the car. i lay there, stunned, my face pressed to the oil pan, 
wondering what was going to happen. 

simone came home that night from the hospital in a rage. 
michael, her husband of four bloody decades, was on leave 
from the railroad yards. together, they talked. 

“mike, i can't stand it no more.” 

"i'm sorry, simone, but what can i do?” 

"i have a plan. i have this plan because i do not like the 
situation anymore. the winters are too cold. my arm is 
broken. the driveway must be fixed or i can no longer live 
here.” 

“and so?" michael lit up a pall mall. 

simone went on. “i want you to level the hill that the 
driveway is on. i am an old woman and i can't be walking up 
or down that hill anymore. to park my car or break my arm, 
it makes no difference, that goddamn thing must go." 

michael was taken aback. he sat at the table, studying the 
floor, silently smoking. i peeked through the bathrooom door 
at them, realizing simone baranoff was planning a coup. 

they had shared a hard life together. and the house on the 
offending hill where we lived was the bitter fruit, the 
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by Dana F. Smith 


she remembered the 1930's and 1940's, when she labored as 
the unknown housewife, gazing out of her livingroom window 
at a world passing by without thought for her dreams. 
michael stubbed out his cigarette."simone, i can't level the 
hill. we would have to remove the house as well. it would cost 
a fortune. besides, who ever heard of doing such a thing to 
{| make for a better driveway?” 

“mike, i'm telling you..." 

in the succeeding weeks we started to receive mail from 
| california. glossy chamber of commerce brochures from cities 
\ we had never heard of were scattered all over the kitchen. 
| one night, in late november, the three of us sat down to a 


council. simone began by dumping the propaganda from 
| california on the table. 
“o.k. i've decided i'm going to move to california. and since 
his mother refuses to stop playing the beatnik, i'm going to 
| take the grandson with me." 
my heart was pounding furiously. oh god, why me? why 
| must i pay the price for everyone else's sins? 
} “there are three cities i find appropriate for us to move to. 
they are modesto, el centro, and san bernardino." 
i examined the pamphlets pertaining to the candidate cities 
of probable choice. pictures of ragged palm trees and split 


level ranchettes with crew-cut real estate agents waved back 
at me. michael held his face in his rough hands. i thought 
about how faraway those cities sounded. pluto, jupiter and 
mars seemed nearby in comparison. 

“and i think i will choose san bernardino because it's in 
between the other two towns i had in mind." 

san bernardino. the “inland empire" is what the brochure 
called it. the flawless logic that bound our destinies to san 
bernardino would tax the future in a fashion as of yet 
uncalculated by us would-be refugees. 

simone’s face was furrowed and set. "i'm going to depart in 
one month. mike, i'm leaving the house and everything in it 
to you. i don't want anything to do with it anymore. it's all 
yours. dishes, furniture, books, cars, everything.” 

mr. baranoff wailed, “but what will you do for money?" 

"i expect that you will give me some," she replied. “and if 
necessary, i will go on welfare.” 

michael cringed. nearly a half century of paternal control 
was collapsing into ruins. it could happen so fast. i sat still, 
beginning to understand that in this life, no matter what, 
nothing was ever going to last. i was a pawn in a struggle 
more powerful than i could ever be. 

simone continued, “i want to paint. i've given all my life to 
being wife and mother. i'm tired of asking you what you want 
to eat. it has ruined my health. and now, i must paint. i am 
taking one suitcase with me and nothing else.” 

istarted, "grandma, can i at least take my baseball mitt?" 

she paused, hardly glancing at me. "yes, i think you can. 
but nothing else will be considered." 

i didn't complain. it was a waste of time to combat such 
vehement nihilism. 

on the day of our departure i woke up at six-thirty like i 
always did. yesterday's homework was completed. it rested 
upon my desk, confident of its transportation to a classroom 
that i had already forgotten. i made my bed neatly, 
automatically, the way i had done it since i was three years 
old. i pulled up the blankets, patted them in place and tucked 
in the beige cowboy print bedspread. putting on my coat, i 
picked up my baseball mitt and said good-bye to all that 
forevermore. 

i went downstairs, scared. the one suitcase lay next to the 
backdoor, waiting for my baseball glove. i put it in one 
corner of the case, it fit. michael was already outside, a 
condemned man, wandering around the scene of the crime. 
he was warming up the car in the scorned driveway. simone 
drank one more cup of tea and i felt like throwing up. mike 
came back inside and smoked a pall mall, watching my 
grandmother sip at her tea. no, old man, there wouldn't be 
any reprieve. he turned his attention to the suitcase. picking 
it.up with a grunt, he walked outside with it. simone and i 
followed him. she shut the kitchen door and locked it, 
slipping the key under the entrance mat. 


i saluted my bedroom window and the ravine running away 
into the woods. i tried to say san bernardino out loud. failing 
to do so, i slouched in the backseat of the car, ready to go, a 
prisoner of war in simone baranoff's quest for liberty. 
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by M qa rc § usan screenwriter-emigre from The Ketherlands 


whose previous credits include a much 
admired script, ‘The Children's Crusade’, part 
of which was published in the first issue of 
MIGRE magazine. He has written for Francis 
oppola, Mick Jagger and others. Presently he 
apting a Pulitzer Prize-winning novel 
estseller, Ae cesar Aozere by fllice 
er, for director Steven Spielberg. 
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April 2, 1985 | visit him at work in Los 
fingeles where he has an office at 
Spielberg's production company situated on 
e Universal Studios lot. The building is a 
splendid replica of a New Mexico-style adobe 
da, off the main road and overlooking 
yon. Inside there are cool ceramic tile 
, skylights, and a receptionist dressed 
in white wearing turquoise and silve 
Navaho jewelry. | walk through airy hallways 
ere well-stocked coffee stations 
alternate with delectable displays of 
erican Indian artifacts. Both sides of the 
door to Menno’s office are flanked by 
roduction secretaries busily engaged in 
one conversations. 


The room is large and brightly lit from 
windows that look out over lush greenery. 
esides an antique desk, electric typewriter 
d state-of-the-art telephone, there is a 
fireplace with some rustic chairs. Two 

spacious benches jut out from white walls. 
ql re | notice movie memorabilia: 
cartoon characters in serious 
dark wooden frames, an £1. mask and a clear 
plexiglass box filled with rubble labeled 


Henno, dressed in a white cotton summer 

suit (no shirt) and white leather loafers, 
akes one last phonecall while | shoot his 
portrait and set up the tape recorder for this 
interview. 


hat follows is Part One of an interview 
about his idea for a Christopher Marlowe 


Menno Meyjes at 
Universal Studios, 1985 
Photo by Mare Susan 


ballet; about the meaning of Marlowe's death 
as a symbol of dilemmas every artist faces; 
about Shakespeare, morality, love an 
ambition; and about Spielberg's dramatic new 
movie, which at the time of this writing had 
just entered the first stages of production. 


can usually only sfey you the promised land, but 
cannot lead you to it. FJ waar circumstances con- 
TRIBUTED TO MARLOWE’S RISE TO FAME? HE WAS FROM 
A working cuass ramity, wasn’t ne? & His father 
was a cobbler and Shakespeare's father was a 
butcher. They were the first working class heroes 
and they were also overachievers. Their rise to 


Po wiv o1p vou write & TREATMENT FOR A BALLET 
ABOUT MARLOWE? was IT AN ASSIanmeNT? Ma NO, NO. 
It was inspired by a piece I saw done by the San 
Francisco Ballet: Shakespeare's “Tempest”. I 
thought it was a great idea to set a ballet in the 
Elizabethan world, in the theater world of the day, 
the old Globe and so on. It would be very 
theatrical and very quick-paced, energetic, 
because the Elizabethan world was much like our 
own. It was an era of hope and youthful energy. 


19 THAT YOU MAKE A MYTH OUT OF MARLOWE'S LIFE BY 
INTEGRATING ELEMENTS FROM His PLavs. MAI WaS 
probably more interested in Marlowe the Myth 
than Marlowe the Man. One day Philip Austin, a 
man who knows his Marlowe and with whom I'm 
working on a Marlowe story in a different context, 
told me the story that Marlowe was such a figure 
of myth (I don't know if he made this up or not) 
that mothers in Victorian times used to warn their 
children and say: “You better be careful because 
otherwise the same thing will happen to you as to 
Marlowe.” Legend has it that Marlowe was 
possessed by the devil, and one night he’s cutting 
up his food in his favorite inn and the devil makes 
him plunge the knife into his eye. He falls 
backwards. Dead! Once I had this idea, it was like 
Marlowe was with me in the room. I couldn't get it 
out fast enough, and intuitively | understood what 
had happened to him. BY wor exactiy a story a- 
souT Misunoerstooo aenius. M4 NO, not at all! 
Marlowe used to be followed around London by 
workmen: bricklayers, apprentices and so on. 
Theater was very much a popular artform at that 
time. You couldn't get the same people now to go 
to a play about Marlowe. You'd have a bunch of 
intellectuals sitting there. But 500 years ago, 
theater was much more directed at the audience: 
the actors didn't even face each other - they faced 
the audience and kind of shouted out their lines. 
Blank verse sounded just as strange then, 
probably, as it does today. The in-jokes, 
references to Spaniards, religious quarrels and 
other gossipy items were, of course, better 
understood, but it sounded strange, like a kind of 
punk-idiom. BJ sow ooes martowe compare To 
snaxespeare > &¥ Marlowe was a groundbreaker; 
he paved the way for Shakespeare. | don't think 
Shakespeare was as inventive, but he was probably 
a greater literary talent than Marlowe. Pioneers 


fame was possible because Elizabeth took the lid 
off the social strata. The English have always been 
very good at that, as opposed to, for example, the 
Spaniards, who kept the aristocracy just sitting on 
everybody. That was what was so modern about 
Marlowe's era: you could make it on merit rather 
than rank. Bg ano we was protecteD By RovaLTY. 
fA Yes, there is a famous document indicating that 
he had rendered “invaluable services”. PJir neureo 
THAT HE ATTENDED very coop scuoo.s. Bacertainly, 
and he was an excellent student, too. That is what 
the ballet is about. The despair of someone who 
has read the classics and is wondering how to 
make his mark on the world. Boo vou meaw tHat 
THE STORY 1S ABOUT MARLOWE WANTING TO WRITE 
creat viterature? Ba it's not just about literature. 
It's also about being torn between love and 
ambition, and trying to integrate the two. People 
often fail at that. That's why the ballet ends as 
tragically as it does: very ambitious people often 
make great sacrifices in their personal lives. When 
Marlowe finally falls in love he knows that it will 
keep him from everlasting fame and glory. After 
all, he’s just a footnote in history. That's what 
makes it so interesting to me: how come the 
biggest guy around, only 29 years old and on top 
of his game, loses out, while the other guy goes on 
to write a zillion plays? Bj wav o1p martowe maxe 
such a mess of wis tire 2 KY Because he was 
possessed by some kind of demon. Not a 
psychological demon, because those don't make 
for good theater, but a rez/ demon. There is a 
great tradition of artists who made deals with the 
devil. Marlowe was also a self-destructive guy, not 
a person you would like as a friend - he had a 
terrible temper, had to be bailed out of jail, those 
Kinds of things. Bj vouro ratner wot TALK ABouT 
How AND wy He Reatty pico 2 &¥ There are too 
many stories and fabrications and it's too long ago 
to find out the truth. Probably the truth is 
infinitely more banal than we like to think. I took 
a sort of romantic approach which reflected what 
was going on with my own life at the time. BJ waar 
If MARLOWE HADN'T DIED so vouna? Mf This is all 
academic, but if Marlowe had lived to be 55, maybe 
he would've been Shakespeare, and Shakespeare 
would never have happened. Or maybe he would've 
revealed himself as a mediocre writer, getting 
worse and worse. His contribution to blank verse 
will always stand by itself, however. The fact 
remains that he died a kind of a rock star's death, 


and in this and many other cultures there is 
always a fascination with talent dying young. PJ 
IsN'T IT DECADENT TO DweLt on tHat? &4 Of course 
it's decadent! It's like singing "I hope I die before I 
get old”. But when you get old, you don’t want to 
die at alll! You want to be a wily old guy singing 
"My Way” and being paid handsomely for it. FJ o10 
MARLOWE CHOOSE THE COURSE OF HIS LIFE, MORALLY 
seeaxina? &4 The devil is here to test our free will. 
If there was no devil, man would never have a 
moral choice, he would simply be geed because 
there would be no other choice to make. Marlowe 
chose to engage an agent of a darker force to 
propel his talent. It comes down to the question of 
why people want to be great. Ambition is kind of a 
demonic impulse. Fame and glory should be 
accidental byproducts. Marlowe is a symbol to me 
of somebody who chooses fame and glory rather 
than just good work. It has to do with vanity. We 
are so often seduced by fame and fortune. BX wow 
ABOUT YOUR WORK FOR THE MOVIE INDUSTRY. HOW DO 
you view your runcrion? gq First of all, I'm not a 
novelist - my work doesn't get reviewed in the New 
York Times. I work in the entertainment industry, 
which is one big circus. I'm just another high wire 
act, just a cog in the wheel. You can't sit here and 
take yourself too seriously - that's death. EJ wnat 


CAMBRIDGE 1583 Christop 


er Marlowe, the brilliant 


apour sincerity? fq A high wire acrobat is 
Sincere! FJ wnat orner quatities contripure to 
your writing? &4 I cant deny my flamboyant 
nature. When I was at the San Francisco Art 
Institute, where you and | both went to school, | 
realized what kind of a Hollywood guy I really was. 
I don't want to make little super 8 or 16mm films. 
Also, my work is by nature to be judged by other 
people. It's a collaborative process: without 
director and actors there would be no movie. I'm 
not sitting someplace writing "my novel”. This is to 
be used - it's a blueprint. I'm just a technician, 
in a way. 7he Coler Purple happens to be a 
fantastic book. I feel very passionate about it, 
which has made my life a lot easier. BJ ineviraery 
PEOPLE WILL MAKE COMPARISONS BETWEEN THIS MOVIE 
AND spieceera’s apventure riims. MY It's not 
going to be a slick adventure story, I can tell you 
that! We have been very faithful to the novel: 
there is a certain message in Alice Walker's book 
that we leave very much intact. The movie will be 
about the great drama between men and women, 
and the oppression of mankind, and the reasons 
why, and their fears, and all that. EJ is seiececec 
a wett-rean man? Mf Very well-read, and he 
understands the essence of this book - after all, 
being a dramatist takes a great deal of sensitivity. 


perform on stage), but a sta 


e-struck Lady Ann Walsingham, 


nineteen-year-old son of a cobbler, who won one of the first 


scholarships made availa 
in the classics and burning with ambi 
make his mark ona worl 


BY MENNO MEYJES een written, when the 


ambridge don, appears in his study. A 


the Devil makes him 


romises never to fall in 


le, is a student at Cambridge. Steeped 
ion, he wonders how to 
in which everything great has already 
evil, dressed in the black gown of a 
ter a furious pas de deux 
following proposition: if Harlowe 


love with a woman, everlasting fame 


who is madly in love with Mar! 


lowe, designs a ruse ta win his 


favor. She disguises herself as a boy dressed as a girl, and 


auditions for Harlowe. He fal 
deceive him any longer, Lady 


has broken his vow, Marlowe 


s in love with her. Unable to 
nn reveals herself. knowing he 


espairs but the Devil, who has 


always been charmed by the dashing playwright, comes to his 


aid. They dance once again and t 


a dagger. All Harlawe has to do 


is time the Devil hands Marlowe 


is kill Lady Ann and thereby free 


and glory will be his. Marlowe agrees and the Devil gives him a himself of her love. 
en with which Harlowe invents blank verse that very night. 

Marlowe tries to gather his courage in a tavern where Lady Ann 
Lonpvon 1593 Marlowe is Londons most popular inds him. Half drunk, Marlowe begs her to leave but she wont, 
lay wright. People follow him in the streets and quote his verse. for she honestly loves him, and Marlowe falls deeper and deeper 
e leads a brawling, dissolute life (it's a matter of record that he in love with her. He tries to throw away his dagger but it clings 
killed two men ina swordfight outside the theatre). At the Globe to his hands like a silver asp. Marlowe is torn between love and 
heatre he oversees the revival of his most popular work, Dr. ambition. The dagger takes ona life of its own and is about to 
austus (a play full of highly theatrical devices such as ierce Lady Ann's heart when at the last moment love 
mechanical clouds and gunpowder explosions), with the aid of his overwhelms his desire for fame and glory and he plunges the 
sober cold-eyed apprentice, one William Shakespeare. Marlowe, dagger into his own eye instead. As Marlowe lies dying in Lady 
who never forgets his vow, is content to flirt with the boys inns arms the Devil appears one last time and throws off the 
who dress as girls in his productions (women were forbidden to lack gown, revealing herself to be a woman. THE END 
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= 5 S: ss 5 Le Corbusier 
machinery is as lovely as in America. 
The modern architectural drawing is a work of 
|| art, the photograph is magnificent, the building Colin Wilson 
| an unfortunate but necessary stage between 
| the two. 
| The state of mind of the confirmed gardener 
seems to me as reprehensible as that of the Goodhart-Randall 
confirmed alcoholic. 
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Litholab integrates photography 
with pre-press lithography. Our 
knowledge of both fields gives de 
signers and printers confidence that 
their jobs will proceed from design to 
printing press in a logical, systematic 
manner. Our people have sensitivity 
to your artwork, the latest equipment 
to work with, and the proper training. 
We're a small company giving you 
access to the person who does your 
work. We always meet deadline 
commitments. 

Our portfolio can show you our 
capabilities. Please call us to arrange 
a visit or to schedule your next job. 
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TEATIME IN PERSIA 


I'm not asking for much 
But please, don't be unkind 
Just for tonight 

While I'm your guest 

Be good to me 

Alright? 


(Bijan Samandar) 
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